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AN ONTOLOGY OF CONCRETE CONNECTORS? 


S Nelson Goodman has rightly pointed out, the distinction 

between abstract and concrete is not the same as that between 
universal and particular (The Structure of Appearance (SA), pp. 
200-201). Since, however, Goodman’s definitions of these terms 
are rigged in the midst of his rather peculiar reconstruction, since 
those definitions therefore involve the use of the term ‘‘concretum’’ 
in the definiens, and since the term ‘‘concretum”’ involves a possibly 
dubious maneuver in its explication (ef. ‘‘A Query to Mr. Good- 
man’”’ by the present writer, Philosophical Studies, December 1957, 
pp. 81-85), I prefer to formulate my own explication of ‘‘concrete’’ 
and ‘‘abstract.’’ 

The term ‘‘concrete’’ in its non-philosophical use carries with 
it many of the implications of the word ‘‘solid.’’ ‘‘Abstract,’’ on 
the other hand, means something from which an element has been 
left out in thought—or, which comes to essentially the same thing, 
something that has been separated from its (concrete) situation by 
thought. Roughly, then, the distinction is between that from which 
nothing has been removed in thought as over against that from 
which something has been removed in thought. 

Now it is clear that this is not the same distinction as that 
between universal and particular. ‘‘Universality,’’ as Goodman 
remarks, ‘‘is rather a matter of multiplicity of instances’’ (SA, 
pp. 201). Universals, if there are any, may be either abstract or 
concrete, which is to say that either an entity may be complete in 
all its details and still be repeatable (as Plato’s Forms are usually 
understood to have been thought by him to be) or else that the 
repeatability of an entity always is due to the abstraction by men’s 
minds from certain aspects of concrete situations. 

Now returning to my explication of ‘‘abstract’’ and ‘‘concrete,’’ 
it would seem that this distinction, unlike that between ‘‘universal’’ 
and ‘‘particular,’’ admits of degrees (and the idealists, who used 
it frequently, regularly took the distinction as a relative one). 


1 Read at the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philosoph- 
ical Association, Madison, Wisconsin, May 2, 1959. 
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Nevertheless, metaphysicians have traditionally been concerned 
with the absolutely concrete—that from which absolutely no details 
have been left out. (They have sometimes been concerned with 
the absolutely abstract, that from which absolutely all details have 
been left out—that is to say, Nothing.) A metaphysical theory, 
indeed, might be defined rather neatly as a theory concerning what 
is absolutely concrete, i.e., what the world is like with all the details 
which we men leave out when thinking returned to their proper 
places. (The abstract, it should be noted, is not ‘‘mental’’ in the 
sense of being composed of thought; it is what men think about 
when they abstract, and is not to be identified with their thinkings, 
at least without argument.) 

That there has been a confusion in some philosophers’ minds 
between the abstract-concrete distinction and the particular-uni- 
versal distinction is apparent from the current usage in some quar- 
ters of the phrase ‘‘the problem of abstract entities.’’ For it is 
often not clear whether the problem philosophers in those quarters 
are concerned with is the problem of which entities are abstract 
and which concrete, or the problem of whether there are repeatable 
entities. I wish to address myself in what follows to the former 
problem, while intentionally avoiding the latter. So much to 
justify the necessity of my opening paragraphs. 

Now the theory I am going to propose is that the absolutely 
concrete is made up of relations, i.e., things which point from 
something to something else. The immediate response to this will 
be that relations can’t be concrete because they are universals. 
Russell, for instance, argues in The Problems of Philosophy that 
nominalism can only be considered feasible if one leaves relations 
out of account ; once one remembers them, it is clear that there must 
be at least one universal—namely, resemblance (The Problems of 
Philosophy, pp. 96-97). But I am not concerned here to argue 
that the relations I have in mind are particulars, but rather that 
they are the ultimately concrete entities of nature, or, if you please, 
that terms referring to them are the ‘‘atoms’’ of a successful 
metaphysical system. 

It may seem to some, however, that the term ‘‘relation’’ is used 
in philosophy to treat exclusively of abstractions, so that, although 
relations may or may not be universals, at any rate it is contrary 
to usage to call them concrete entities. It is for this reason I have 
decided to speak of the elements of the absolutely concrete as 
connectors rather than relations. 

A relation is ordinarily understood to be an entity which is 
capable of linking two or more entities. Connectors also are entities 
which are capable of linking two or more entities. The difference, 
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then, is that while the term ‘‘relation’’ is ambiguous insofar as it 
is used to describe entities which may be either abstract or con- 
crete, ‘‘connector’’ will here be used only to describe the absolutely 
concrete relations. 

When I say that relations are capable of linking two or more 
entities, I am not committing myself to the concrete existence of 
relations, any more than one who says that being square is a shape 
some figures have is committing himself to the concrete existence 
of shapes. It does, of course, commit one to recognizing shape as 
an abstraction, or at least so I should be willing to admit; but I do 
not conceive this to be a very exciting admission. 

Now it is not necessary, in describing or characterizing a relation, 
to list the individual entities which are in fact its relata. The 
same, therefore, is true of connectors. A connector is thus also 
an entity which is capable of linking suitably ordered entities 
(pairs, triples, etc.), but which is in addition absolutely concrete. 
In describing connectors so, I have still not committed myself to 
their existence. This has to be shown. All I have so far tried to 
show is that it makes sense to talk about connectors—i.e., that (a) 
it makes sense to talk about relations, conceived as linking entities, 
and (b) it makes sense to talk about concrete entities as dis- 
tinguished from abstract ones without getting into difficulties about 
universals. 

But it is now necessary, of course, to give examples. I shall 
argue, then, that in cases of genuine production, e.g., where two 
concrete entities combine to produce a third, the proper analysis 
of the situation commits us to the concrete existence of connectors— 
specifically, to at least three: the two entities which combine, and 
the third, which is not their ‘‘combination’’ but the concrete entity 
which is produced. 

Although I am arguing this view with respect to cases of 
genuine production, what I am discussing is a part of a more gen- 
eral discussion of causation. Not all cases which have been called 
instances of causation are genuine cases of production, but some 
of them are, and I shall begin my treatment by examining two 
possible and, in my opinion, inadequate theories about the nature 
of causation in general and production in particular. 

A word or two about adequacy. Goodman says, ‘‘an adequate 
system would have to provide a translation for every sentence we 
eare about’’ (SA, p. 21). I tend to take him quite seriously. But 
it is obvious that philosophers may differ quite widely as to what 
sentences they care about. One of the sentences I care about is 
the sentence I shall refer to as (A), ‘‘things could have happened 
otherwise than they did,’’ which I take to assert, unlike its negation, 
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that there is real freedom and genuine growth in the world. To 
put it a different way, any metaphysical system I wish to accept 
will be such that it allows the truth-value of some statements to 
be contingent upon extra-systematic considerations ; a system which 
makes all statements necessary truths is inadequate for me, since 
I take the above-quoted sentence seriously, and any such system 
has no way of translating it. (My reasons for caring about this 
sentence have to do with the practical contradictions which result 
from denying it; Kant had similar feelings toward the end of the 
Grundlegung.) 

Now there are two theories about the nature of production 
which seem to me to be inadequate. One of these is the frequently 
heard version of the empiricist theory which makes the causal rela- 
tion merely an abstraction. The apparent necessity of the state- 
ment ‘‘every event has a cause,’’ on this view, stems from our habit 
of abstracting regularities from the flux of phenomena and then 
inserting these regularities into our account of the world. There is 
no necessity in the absolutely concrete, on this view; everything 
there is accidental, and the appearance of necessity is due to our 
habits. 

Ontologically, this view takes the absolutely concrete (if it takes 
it at all) to be constituted of bare particulars, uncharacterized in 
themselves but clothed by our minds with attributes and governed 
through our abstractings by laws of regular occurrence. What- 
ever the attractions of this account, however, it will not do as the 
ontology of my metaphysical system, since it leads eventually to a 
‘“elosed’’ universe, i.e., one in which (A) has no use in describing 
concrete reality. Since the only entities recognized in this account 
are bare, i.e., uncharacterized particulars, and the characterization 
of them always involves abstraction, it follows that the character- 
ization of these entities as ‘‘happening otherwise than they did’’ 
involves an abstraction, that is to say, does not apply to the 
absolutely concrete. Therefore (A) has no use, unless it is used 
merely to mean that I could have abstracted differently than I did, 
and this rather unexciting statement is trivially true, since, as far 
as abstractions are concerned, to have made them gives them all 
the being of which they are capable. 

The other inadequate view of production is the extreme ra- 
tionalist position which takes causation as a relationship of logical 
necessity, such that to know an individual is to know its specific 
causal relations—the result being that any sentence of the form 
‘‘q causes b”’ is necessarily, because logically, true. It is clear 
that (A) has no use on this view either, since every specific applica- 
tion of it yields a logical contradiction, in that if a had not caused 
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b it would not be a (as we sometimes put it). Thus, this view 
also leads to a closed universe. 

Now I take it as one of the criteria of a successful metaphysical 
system that.it should describe an open universe, i.e., one in whose 
accurate description (A) or some equivalent statement appears or 
can be proved. The two inadequate views just examined represent 
two extremes between which my view will try to steer. On the 
one hand, the extreme empiricist adopts an ontology whose elements 
are not characterized at all; on the other hand, the extreme ra- 
tionalist adopts an ontology whose elements are completely char- 
acterized. Unless I am mistaken, then, my view must involve an 
ontology whose elements are characterized, but incompletely. 
Again, on the one hand, the radical empiricist’s ontology consists 
of completely unrelated individuals; the radical rationalist’s con- 
tains completely interrelated individuals. My ontology must there- 
fore contain partly related individuals. Therefore, on my view 
some relations must be elements of the absolutely concrete, and 
other relations must be abstract. But this is to say, using the 
terminology now at hand, that some relations must be connectors, 
and others not. The problem then becomes, Which relations are 
the connectors ? 

The negative arguments against extreme empiricist and ra- 
tionalist ontologies may serve to give our inquiry plausibility. 
Now let us try to frame a positive account of an ontology which 
avoids these extremes. 

Let us consider a concrete entity a and another concrete entity 
b which are found in the world in such juxtaposition that we find 
it natural to say that a produces b. On my view, the metaphysical 
account of this is that a and b have come into connection with a 
third entity, c, which connects them. If a and b are concrete 
entities, and if we are correct in identifying this sequence as one 
of genuine production, then it follows on my view that c is also a 
concrete entity. 

First off, one might suppose that I hold some sort of view which 
perversely takes concretion as an additive property, so that if any 
two things, « and y, are concrete, then their logical sum, x + y, 
must also be concrete. I hold no such view. The entrance of the 
concrete entities a and b into a complex unity, c, is not to be 
conceived on the analogy of two terms entering into their sum. 
c is not the sum of a and b. Nor, although it is their product, is 
it their logical product. c is a concrete entity, and both the logical 
sum and product of a and b are abstract ones. 

The next move by the opposition is well-known. I am holding 
that the relation between two entities is to be explained by appealing 
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to a third one which relates the first two. But, asks Bradley, what 
relates each of the first two to the third one? Or am I perhaps 
willing to countenance an infinite regress? No indeed; that type 
of infinity makes (A) useless once again for still different reasons— 
specifically, because nothing could ever happen. 

But how, then, shall I avoid the regress? The suggestion is 
alarmingly simple: it must be that a and b connect themselves to c, 
or, to put it the way I should prefer, that a and b, as well as c, 
are connectors. 

Why does it sound so odd to say that something connects itself 
to something else? Perhaps it has the ring of a logical paradox; 
a is both connector and connected at the same time and in respect 
to the same entity, b. But I think that ring is spurious. There is 
no logical contradiction in an entity’s being its own connector, as 
there is, perhaps, in a statement’s asserting its own falsity, or in a 
person’s being his own father. Perhaps a part of the ring comes 
also from the confusion discussed at the outset; it is noticed, in 
criticizing Platonic views, that in the case of a Form participated 
in by a particular the relata are of different types, the one universal 
and the other particular, and it certainly would be a contradiction 
if one held (a) that all relations are universals, (b) that a relatum 
may be its own relation, and (c) that some of those relata are 
particulars, for then those relata would be both universal and par- 
ticular. But I am not committed to the view that all connectors 
are universals, nor to its contrary; in fact, I have not advanced 
any view on the problem of repeatable entities at all. 

Actually, when one thinks of it, there are plenty of instances of 
self-connecting objects in the world of everyday experience. Glue, 
for example, does not need something else to stick itself to paper, 
nor does the attraction exerted by a magnet (its field) need some- 
thing else to connect it to the iron filings. There is nothing hard 
in thinking of concrete entities as self-connecting; we encounter 
analogies all the time. Not that I should care to be understood as 
proposing these as completely satisfactory analogies to the con- 
nectors of which I speak; most analogies, being abstractions, will 
break down if pushed far enough. I merely cite these things to 
show that the notion of a self-linking connector, far from being self- 
contradictory or paradoxical, is perfectly well understood and 
accepted by practically everyone except certain philosophers. 

Very well, let us take it as shown that the notion of a self- 
linking connector is thinkable. Now how is it that a view which 
takes such connectors as concrete allows what I have called an 
‘*open’’ universe? We saw that to avoid the extremes of empiricism 
or rationalism our ontology must contain as elements incompletely 
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characterized entities. My argument must show that self-linking 
connectors can be understood as incompletely characterized. 

An incompletely characterized entity is an entity whose exhaus- 
tive characterization involves determinability without involving any 
specific determinate ‘‘lying under’’ that determinable. Another 
way of putting this would be to say that concrete entities, being 
incompletely specified, are of such a nature that some of their 
specific relations to other concrete entities are not included in their 
descriptions—i.e., that they have an intrinsic openness about them. 

In a ease of genuine production, two concrete entities, named 
a and b, link themselves to a third concrete entity, c, in such a way 
that we would say that a is the cause, b the effect, and c the pro- 
ductive relation between them. This productive relation might also 
be described as the concrete situation in which is embedded the ab- 
stract fact that b is the effect of a. In other words, c is one of the 
concrete entities from which we abstract our general notion of pro- 
duction. Now, on my view, a, b, and ¢ are all concrete connectors, 
which is to say they are exhaustively describable by specifying the 
other sorts of concrete entities (connectors) with which they can 
connect themselves. Notice I did not say that their description 
includes the specification of the concrete entities themselves with 
which they can come into connection, but rather with the sorts. 
Concrete entities are intrinsically incomplete in precisely the sense 
that their exhaustive characterization involves the use of deter- 
minable words rather than determinate ones only. 

It is common to retort to such a suggestion that the word 
‘‘determinable’’ is significant either (a) through its reference to 
the determinates lying under it, or (b) through its reference to a 
repeatable entity, (a) and (b) being respectively the views called 
nominalism and realism. At last, the reader may sigh, I am being 
forced to face the problem of repeatable entities. Are determinables 
themselves, then, conerete? The view has its difficulties. 

But what has happened in setting up this supposed problem? 
The critic has made the common mistake of assuming that, because 
I find myself compelled to use a certain word in ordinary language, 
I therefore must admit as legitimate the question, ‘‘To what con- 
erete thing does that word refer?’’ If we have learned anything 
from recent developments in analytic philosophy, it is that this 
question rests on a mistake. However, I would not want to be 
understood as saying that I owe no explanation at all of deter- 
minability—merely that I owe no argument for or against the 
existence of concrete determinables simply because I find it ex- 
pedient to use the language of determinability. 

The reason why determinable words are appropriate in char- 
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acterizing concrete entities is not because there are universals, nor 
is it the case that in using such words I commit myself to any 
specific determinate entities falling under the determinable. There 
might be none. That there is intrinsic determinability in the world, 
however, is precisely what I am arguing, although it doesn’t follow 
from that that I hold that there is an zx such that z is either 
determinability or a determinable. 

One may think of a concrete entity, I submit, as a complex of 
vectors each calling for certain sorts of concrete entities to combine 
with. These vectors are both negatively and positively deter- 
minable, which is to say, they absolutely cannot combine with 
certain sorts of entities whereas they can or cannot combine with 
certain other sorts of concrete entities. Expanding this account 
some more, let me put it this way. A given specific concrete entity, 
or self-linking connector, consists of vectors which require (but 
not logically) certain sorts of more complex concrete entities to fill 
themselves out. Thus a, our cause, includes a vector which requires, 
not c, the concrete situation, but rather a C, some entity of the sort 
which is involved when, as we say, things of type A produce things 
of type B. It is clear that we need different symbols, one to stand 
for the specific c which grows out of a’s producing b, and one to 
stand for the sort C which A’s vector requires. Think of small 
letters as standing for specific terms and capital letters for sorts. 
On my view, the analysis of ‘‘the 8-ball produced the motion of 
the 9-ball’’ is this: given that ‘‘a’’ is the name of one of the 8-ball’s 
vectors, and that ‘‘b’’ is the name of one of the 9-ball’s vectors, 
that ‘‘c’’ is the name of a concrete productive connector, and that 
“*C’’ is the general term for concrete productive connectors, then 
a requires C, and b requires C, and c filled out both a and b. 

This account of causality avoids the extreme empiricist view, 
for it holds that, although C is not a concrete entity, c is, so that 
‘‘@ requires C”’ is a necessary truth, although ‘‘c filled out a’’ is 
not. It avoids the extreme rationalist view, for it holds that, 
although ‘‘a requires C’’ is a necessary proposition, ‘‘c filled out 
a’’ is not. 

Although ‘‘requires C’’ is linguistically a part of the necessary 
truth ‘‘a requires C,’’ it does not name or describe a concrete entity 
in the language rigged up above. The same, then, can be said for 
**C.”? Hither there is no concrete entity C, or, if there is, it will 
have to be shown on different grounds. I believe I have successfully 
avoided the repeatability issue in this analysis, at least. 

The upshot of the discussion, as I see it, is no more than this: 
some of the traditional bogeys that haunt the incipient realist who 
believes in freedom can bé avoided. This is not to say that there 
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are no difficulties with the ontology presented here; there clearly 
are (e.g., how are we to understand the as yet unanalyzed expression 
‘*¢ filled out a,’’ which we needed in our description?). But it may 
serve to relocate some of the problems, to remove the onus of tradi- 
tional difficulties such as the considerations which led Bradley to 
reject a universe involving concrete relations, for instance, as well 
as the dilemma of nominalism and realism supposedly posed by the 
‘‘problem of universals’’ as it is often formulated. 


Karu H. Porrer 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


ETHICS AND ETHICS AND THE MORAL LIFE? 


T is sometimes difficult to remember just why people write books 

on ethics, for they very often fail to make this clear. Mr. Mayo 
says that the question which ‘‘stands behind’’ all the questions of 
moral philosophy is this: ‘‘ How is it that a man’s recognition of a 
moral principle can make a difference to his conduct?’’ But one’s 
first reaction to this is surely a certain curiosity. Why is this a 
problem? Would a man be said to have adopted, recognized a cer- 
tain moral principle unless it did make a difference to his conduct? 
And in fact, many pages later, Mr. Mayo says (p. 114): ‘‘ When 
I say that a certain course of action X is wrong, . . . the very 
least that I am doing . . . is committing myself to a future policy 
with regard to X. I am, for example, disclosing my readiness to 
avoid X myself, to resist any inclination towards X, to condemn it 
on other occasions, to reproach . . . to deter .. . to deplore... 
to try ... and so on.’’ So presumably if none of these things 
show themselves in my conduct I haven’t really adopted, recog- 
nized, the moral principle I enunciated. 

Why a book on ethics at all? What are the problems in ethics? 

A philosopher said to me recently: ‘‘What I want to examine 
is the problem whether or not the influencing of decisions or choices 
is the fundamental role of moral evaluation.’’ This is another 
(perhaps currently even more popular) way of putting Mr. Mayo’s 
question—i.e., how do moral judgments influence conduct (whether 
my own or that of another)? Is it perhaps their special dis- 
tinctive function to do this? But suppose we were to ask who 
cares how or whether it is. What difference does it make how or 
whether it is? I shall suggest that these are not trivial questions. 


1By Bernard Mayo. London: Macmillan (New York: St. Martin’s 
Press), 1958. viii, 238 p. 
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“It doesn’t concern me whether or not anybody cares which con- 
clusion we arrive at. The importance of a point isn’t important; 
only its truth is. Knowledge for its own sake. ... Now some 
people have said that the fundamental role of moral evaluation is 
the influencing of decisions or choices, and I just want to know 
whether or not this is so. It seems to me that it may possibly not 
be so. For I may say to a man ‘X is right,’ without either in- 
tending to influence him, or having the effect of influencing him, 
to decide or choose to do it.’? How’s that? When you tell him 
**X is right’’ you don’t want him to do it? ‘‘I do want him to 
do it, and it may be that as a result of my saying ‘X is right’ he 
does do X, though his doing so does not arise out of my having 
influenced him to decide or choose to do X.’’ How’s that? 
There’s a dead leaf on my desk; I take a deep breath and shout 
“YOU OUGHT TO GET OFF MY DESK!”’ at it, and lo—it 
gets off my desk! ‘‘The leaf didn’t get off your desk; you blew it 
off. I mean: he actually does X, and it may be that we should 
say his doing so reflects a decision or choice on his part so to act? 
(he may very well reply ‘Because it was right’ when we later ask 
him why he X-ed), but not a decision or choice which I influenced 
by what I said when I said ‘X is right,’ though my saying so did 
in fact get him to do it. We are ata party. Jonathan is holding 
David’s toy and gazing about him absently. You say to him ‘Now 
you ought to give David back his toy.’ Jonathan, so to say, wakes 
up to the fact that he shouldn’t hold on to it any longer, should 
give it back now, and, because of what you said, though quite 
willingly, he returns it. Nor need it be a matter of his having 
been asleep to the fact that it would be right to return the toy; 
perhaps he never knew in the first place that it would be right in 
such a situation to do so. Still he may return it quite willingly— 
and, more important, without your having said what you said in 
an encouraging or pleading or coaxing or goading tone of voice, 
or accompanying your words with any special gestures or expres- 
sions of the encouraging sort. You may have said what you said 
in a perfectly dry and indifferent manner. Now there are many 


2 The speaker may go on in any number of different ways. E.g.: ‘‘But it 
is not always true where X is something I do, that X is something I decided 
to do. I may decide to give Albert a present, and in fact do so; but though 
in doing so I move my arm in a certain way—I do this—nevertheless we 
should not say that moving my arm in that way was something I decided to do. 
Ete., ete. ’’ The puzzle this is going to end in is not exactly the same as the 
puzzle of the text above; but a mere puzzle it will be nonetheless. 

And just incidently, I am trying to stress the difficulty one has in seeing 
just what question is being asked in the words ‘‘Is the influencing of decisions 
or choices the fundamental role of moral evaluation?’’ 
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situations like this, and this is the sort of thing I meant when I 
said that moral evaluation may have a perfectly proper place or 
role which is not the role: the influencing of decisions or choices. 
For here there was no influence exerted. As I should want to 
describe it, what happened here was this: I told Jonathan of some 
fact (which he had been, so to say, asleep to, or which he had 
never known at all), and he then acted upon the information I 
gave him.”’ 

But mightn’t one say this: The words ‘‘It would be right for 
you to X’’ did have a perfectly proper and successful use here— 
but nevertheless only a secondary or derivative use. The expres- 
sion has as its fundamental role the influencing of decisions or 
choices. ; 

‘*( Where would philosophers be without the expressions ‘sec- 
ondary sense’, ‘derivative sense’?) Then my question is this: 
in a world in which no one feels any resistance whatever to choos- 
ing the right one of two alternatives as soon as he knows which 
is the right one, and hence in which no one ever has to use the ex- 
pressions ‘right’, ‘wrong’ in an encouraging or goading or dis- 
couraging or... tone of voice, or accompany their utterance with 
facial: expressions or gestures of the encouraging, discouraging, .. . 
sort, would the concepts ‘right’, ‘wrong’ be the same as our concepts 
‘right’, ‘wrong’? If theirs would be the same as ours, then the 
fundamental role of moral evaluation is not the influencing of de- 
cisions or choices—for in such a world no influence need be exerted 
and hence no influence ever is exerted.”’ 

I am going to call questions of this sort ‘‘ philosophical puzzles’? ; 
I want to distinguish them from problems, whether philosophical 
or non-philosophical. 

Let us consider the world we have just imagined. These 
people say to each other ‘‘Murder is wrong, and so is inflicting 
pain just for the fun of it, and so is theft, and so is... .’’ and 
they also say ‘‘You (one) ought not to commit murder, .. .’’ and 
the like, and their children learn to say these things too. Is their 
concept ‘‘wrong’’ the same as ours? We have to know more about 
them. Is it like this: no one in that world ever performs any of the 
actions whose names appear in the formulae which they recite to 
each other? Then how do we know that the expressions ‘‘murder,’’ 
‘‘inflieting pain just for the fun of it,’ ..., mean to them 
what they mean to us? Well, imagine one of the natives to say, 
‘‘There’s someone inflicting pain on someone else (dentists un- 
fortunately sometimes have to do that) ; and there’s someone doing 
something just for the fun of it; ‘inflicting pain just for the fun 
of it’ would be a combination—though of course none of us would 
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do this, for it would be wrong, and we never do what is wrong.’’ 
But still we have to know more about them; for thus far, for all we 
know, the expressions ‘‘X is wrong’’ and ‘‘We (I) never X be- 
cause it is wrong to X’’ of their language may mean no more 
than, say, the expressions ‘‘You wouldn’t enjoy X-ing’’ and ‘‘ We 
(I) never X because we just wouldn’t enjoy it’’ mean in our 
language. And similarly for the other formulae which they 
recite to each other. 

What we may ask is this. Perhaps these people are very lucky; 
perhaps none of them are idiots, or even anything short of highly 
intelligent at all times; perhaps, further, they watch carefully and 
see to it that no one grows up without the benefits of good moral 
training. Nevertheless we may ask them what they would say if 
these things were not so, if there were idiots, if there were those 
who were overlooked and not properly brought up. For (1) a man 
may be intending only to do Y, which is right or morally neutral 
and he knows this, but in fact be doing X, which is wrong and he 
knows this—an idiot may often do a thing without knowing that he 
is doing it, and so even may an intelligent man do this on occasion. 
Or (2) a man may intentionally and successfully do X thinking 
it is right or morally neutral to do X, and it in fact may not be 
right or morally neutral, but instead wrong. A child (who needn’t 
be an idiot child) may take what is the property of another, and do 
so intentionally, without knowing that it is wrong to do so; simply 
imagine a child who has never been taught that this is so. And 
it is of interest to see what their answer could be to the question: 
if such things as are described in (1) and (2) in fact happened, 
would the agent in so acting be acting wrongly ? 

(a) They say in none of these cases that the agent would be 
acting wrongly. But now they cannot be said to mean by the 
words ‘‘right’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ what we mean by them—and it is 
perhaps worth stressing this. Consider cases of the sort (2). We 
say in such cases that what was done was wrong (though we add, 
‘*Still, he’s not to be blamed for it, he’s not to be punished, for he 
didn’t know it was wrong to do that’’). There is a temptation to 
suppose that we do not say this, that we instead say something of 
the sort, ‘‘As he didn’t know it was wrong, he didn’t act wrongly. 
What happened was merely an unfortunate consequence—after 
all, he didn’t intend the wrongness, did he?’’ (He meant well; his 
motives were good; he thought it was perfectly all right—even 
a good thing—to X.) A man’s motives are important to us. 
Nevertheless, if we do say this in cases of the sort (2), we shall make 
nonsense of the claim ‘‘X is wrong.’’ For consider any X of which 
we say ‘‘X is wrong,’’ and suppose we allow that a man may do 
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X and not be acting wrongly—wherever he does X not knowing that 
X is wrong. Then it is not the case that X-ing is wrong; it is, 
rather, only X-ing-in-the-knowledge-that-X-ing-is-wrong that is 
wrong. And what is this bit of knowledge? Not the knowledge 
that X-ing is wrong, for X-ing isn’t wrong. It is the knowledge 
that X-ing-in-the-knowledge-that-X-ing-is-wrong is wrong. And so 
on into the night.® 

I suggested that it was worth stressing this point, and my 
reason was this: we are tempted to suppose that the concept 
‘‘wrong’’ contains the concept ‘‘blameworthy’’—in which case 
we could never apply the former word without also applying the 
latter word, in which case we could never say that a man whose 
motives were good or at any rate not bad acted wrongly (because 
such a man surely does not merit blame for acting out of good 
motives or at any rate for acting out of motives which are not bad), 
in which case we can never say of anything at all that it is wrong. 

Nevertheless, the concept ‘‘wrong’’ is clearly not independent 
of the concept ‘‘blameworthy.’’ Unless the qualification ‘‘He 
didn’t know X-ing was wrong’’ is added, wherever ‘‘wrong’’ ap- 
plies, ‘‘blameworthy’’ applies too. (As far as cases of the sort 
(1) above are concerned, in some of them we may wish to say, ‘‘ As 
he didn’t know he was X-ing, he didn’t act wrongly at all,’’ or. we 
may wish to say ‘‘As he didn’t know he was X-ing, though he 
acted wrongly, he is not to be blamed for it’’; which we shall say 
depends on the X and the man and the context.) 

(b) So suppose that the natives of the world we have been 
imagining say of cases of the sort (2) that a man who so acted 
would be acting wrongly, and of some, though perhaps not all, cases 
of the sort (1) that a man who so acted would also be acting 
wrongly. Once again it comes out that they cannot mean what we 
mean by the words ‘‘right’’, ‘‘wrong’’, and this because of the 
close connection between the words ‘‘wrong’’ and ‘‘blameworthy’’ 
in our language. For we distinguish between cases in which a man 
does something wrong knowing full well that it is wrong, and cases, 
in all other respects exactly the same, in which a man does some- 
thing wrong not knowing that it is wrong; in the former case we 
say that the man’s action was blameworthy, in the latter case we 
say that the man’s action was not blameworthy. But it is not 
open to the natives of the world we have been imagining to make 
this distinction via ‘‘A man who so acted would deserve blame 
for what he did,’’ for in a world in which no one in fact ever acts 


8 Compare Ross on the claim that our duty is to act from the sense of 
duty, The Right and the Good, pp. 5, 6. 
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wrongly, and hence no one in fact is ever blamed for anything, 
‘‘deserving of blame’’ cannot have the meaning it has for us; I do 
not understand the suggestions ‘‘ These people do indeed have con- 
cept C—it’s just that none of them ever actually has occasion to 
make use of it,’’ ‘‘These people do indeed have concept C—it’s 
just that the word ‘C’ never appears in their language except in 
the apodoses of what are (by hypothesis) always counterfactual 
conditionals.’’ Or if you prefer it this way, no inhabitant of such 
a world could prove to us (in the way in which one does prove 
these things) that he does mean by the phrase what we mean by it; 
‘‘deserving of blame’’ is no more susceptible of a ‘‘naturalistic’’ 
definition in our language than ‘‘right’’ itself is.‘ 

So no matter which the inhabitants of our imagined world 
would say of these cases, they cannot mean by the words ‘‘right’’, 
‘‘wrong’’ what we mean by them. Does it follow that we should 
say that the fundamental role of moral evaluation is the influencing 
of decisions or choices—in fact (we can now bring it out), that the 
fundamental role of moral evaluation is persuasive or emotive or 
prescriptive or commendatory or whatever bit of jargon is cur- 
rently most fashionable? I suggest that this does follow—but my 
main points will be that the fact that it is so is a matter of no 
direct importance, and further that the fact that this is of no 
direct importance is itself a matter of importance. 

What distinguishes a philosophical puzzle from a problem is 
the fact that in the case of a puzzle, the answer or solution we 
arrive at does not directly affect any applications or withholdings 
of the critical term ‘‘P’’ over which the puzzle arose. Finding 
answers to puzzles never directly helps us to settle the question 
‘‘Ts this or isn’t it P?’’ or even ‘‘Is this or isn’t it really P?’’ 
asked of something of which we were formerly either in doubt, or 
in no doubt whatever, as to whether or not it is P. For example, 


4By the use of the same example of the text above (add to the descrip- 
tions of the imaginary world: and they also say ‘‘Don’t commit murder, don’t 
inflict pain just for the fun of it, ...’’) one can show that to say (as Mr. 
Hare says in The Language of Morals) that ‘‘You ought’’ entails an im- 
perative is quite to miss the point and the truth in the remark that moral 
evaluation is prescriptive: it isn’t the fact that this form of words entails that 
form of words, but the manner of making the utterance that counts—not what 
would a man also be prepared to say in addition to what he does in fact say, 
but what the non-linguistic accompaniments of such utterances must sometimes 
be. 

By the use of an example similar to the one of the text above one can 
make the more important general point that ‘‘goading’’ is logically prior to 
‘*guiding’’ of any kind. (Cf. W. D. Falk, ‘‘Goading and Guiding,’’ Mind, 
Vol. 62, April, 1953.) 
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the question we have been considering above was this: is it or is it 
not the case that the fundamental role of moral evaluation is the 
influencing of decisions or choices? In the mouth of the speaker 
we have been considering, this became: in a world in which no 
one féels any resistance whatever to choosing the right one of two 
alternatives as soon as he knows which is the right one, would 
the concepts ‘‘right’’, ‘‘wrong’’ be the same as our concepts 
‘‘right’’, ‘‘wrong’’?’ The answer was that they would not. And 
now consider Jonathan, who so willingly returned David’s toy as 
soon as he was (ungoadingly) awakened to the fact that it would 
be right to do so. Doesn’t Jonathan act rightly? Of course he 
does. Nor does it follow from the fact that we have answered 
our puzzle-question in the negative that he does not. All that 
follows is that the words ‘‘It would be right for you to X’’ had 
here only a derivative, a secondary use. But this by no means 
implies that they didn’t have a proper use or that Jonathan didn’t 
act rightly. All it implies (we should from the beginning have 
been suspicious of expressions like ‘‘primary’’, ‘‘secondary”’’ or 
‘‘derivative’’ use, sense, or meaning—for example, re-consider Mr. 
Hare’s use of them in The Language of Morals) is this: Jonathan 
felt no resistance to doing what he discovered was right, and we 
have answered our puzzle-question in the negative. 

Consider now a whole range of questions of the sort ‘‘ What is 
the fundamental role of ?’’ which have been very popular 
in philosophy recently. Is the fundamental role of ‘‘I know that 
p”’ performatory? Is the fundamental role of ‘‘‘p’ is true”’ 
performatory (corroborative?)? Is the fundamental role of ‘‘He 
did it freely, voluntarily’’ ascriptive? Is the fundamental role 
of the sentences of arithmetic and logic regulative? And so on. 
If we interpret all these questions in the way in which the speaker 
above interpreted the question ‘‘Is the fundamental role of moral 
evaluation the influencing of decisions or choices?’’ they are, I 
think, all of them to be answered in the same way—Yes. It 
‘seems quite clearly true to say that the expression ‘‘I know that 
p’’ could not mean what it now means given that its sole use was 
that which it has in the mouth of the student who says to us ‘‘ Now 
let me see. I know that when wages rise, prices rise too. So if I 
can find the connection between the rate of increase in .. .’’ (we 
are trying to tutor him through his economics examination, and 
have just set him a problem he finds difficult). Nevertheless the 
fact remains that there are such uses of the expression ‘‘I know 
that p’’ in our world, and that they are perfectly proper. (Do 
you want to call them ‘‘derivative’’, ‘‘secondary’’ uses?) And 
furthermore, the fact remains that the speaker may well be right 
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in saying what he says, i.e., he may indeed know what he claims 
to know (isn’t just reciting a formula, .. .). 

So from the fact that the answer to all these questions is (as 
I think it is) Yes, nothing follows about any particular applica- 
tions of the critical terms. 

Imagine now that our philosopher makes the following reply: 
‘*T guess this wasn’t what I meant at all. I guess the philosophers 
I am opposed to would never have denied that one might utter 
the expression ‘It would be right for you to do thus and so’ in a 
perfectly neutral tone, and without any special non-linguistic ac- 
companiments. I take it that they mean something more pro- 
found when they speak of the ‘fundamental role of’ this or that 
type of utterance. I now suspect that what they mean is this: 
that the emotive context (as one might call it) of the utterance 
‘That’s right, wrong’ is all that is essential; that so long as this 
remains constant, whatever else may change in some imaginary 
world, the terms ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ would still stand for the 
same concepts as they do in our world, would still mean the same 
as they do in our world. And what interests me is the question 
whether or not this is true. Is this question also to be answered 
with a Yes?’’ 

Clearly this is a very different question. I think that it is 
also to be answered with a Yes—but more important, that it is no 
less a puzzle (in the sense I have given to this term) than the 
question discussed above. 

An emotivist says: ‘‘Imagine a man, Smith, whose behavior 
with the moral terminology is everywhere just like ours, but who 
lists in his moral code not only the more familiar rules (like 
‘‘Thou shalt not inflict pain just for the fun of it’’), but also the 
rule ‘‘Thou shalt not wear red tennis sneakers.’’ He recoils in 
horror when he sees another wearing red tennis sneakers, and tries 
to get him to remove them. He very rarely wears them himself, 
and when he does, looks embarrassed and guilty. He tries to get 
laws passed prohibiting the manufacture of red tennis sneakers— 
ete., ete. Etc., ete. Surely the possibility of producing descrip- 
tions such as this shows that therefore the sole crucial characteristic 
of the moral terminology is its emotive role—that after all a man 
can regard anything as evil, that it doesn’t have to be one of the 
more familiar evils, that all that is crucial is whether or not he has 
the appropriate attitudes towards it, and displays the appropriate 
behavior.”’ 

Nothing of the sort. J should automatically assume that one of 
the following is the case: either he regards wearing red tennis 
sneakers as evil because he imagines (correctly or incorrectly) that 
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wearing them, while not evil in itself, brings about or is likely 
to bring about some evil (e.g., ‘‘White tennis sneakers are the 
thing to wear on a tennis court. You start letting up on standards 
and people get accustomed to a certain laxity, and the next thing 
you know there will be smoking and drinking, and from there to 
goodness knows what else!’’or ‘‘There’s a secret society which is 
interested in overthrowing the government, and their emblem is a 
pair of red tennis sneakers, and .. .’’ or ‘‘If you but knew it, 
red tennis sneakers emit a certain submicroscopic effusion, which is 
very likely the cause of cancer!’’); or he regards wearing red 
tennis sneakers as evil because it is a principle of his religion: 
‘God said to us: Thou shalt not wear red tennis sneakers.’’® If 
either of these two possibilities is the case, then, if you like the 
jargon, we can say: Smith’s application here of ‘‘wrong’’ is a 
‘*derivative, secondary’’ application of the word. 

But it may be that we do not find evidence of beliefs of the 
sort indicated: he denies it (says ‘‘What d’you mean, what’s so 
sinful about wearing red tennis sneakers! It’s sinful just by 
itself. You know, as inflicting pain just for the fun of it isn’t 
sinful because it produces something else which is bad, nor [for 
me at any rate] because God disapproves of it, but is just by itself 
sinful, wrong’’), and we find in his behavior no other indications 
that a belief of this sort is present in him. Then what? Of 
course I may not believe him; I may still feel that though I have 
found no such indications, nevertheless I shall if I search for them 
(a man may be a clever faker) more carefully. 

On the other hand, it may be that I notice certain peculiarities 
in his behavior—not peculiarities in his behavior with the moral 
terminology (except, of course, the one we are considering), but 
peculiarities such as these: though he is an adult and independent, 
he is in continual terror of his father. (One would have to ex- 
pand on this description.) Now, rather than choose the alternative 
of insisting that he hides (wittingly or unwittingly) the beliefs 
the presence of which in him makes his application of ‘‘wrong’’ to 
the wearing of red tennis sneakers a ‘‘derivative, secondary’’ ap- 
plication, we may choose to say: yes, he does indeed believe that 

5I am not in fact convinced that I would understand it if a man said to 
me ‘‘My God commands me never to wear red tennis sneakers—not because 
doing so leads to some evil (even if only that of slackness, as, e.g., a man 
may explain the intention in one of God’s injunctions as follows: obedience to 
a rule whose point men can’t understand and which may seem trivial never- 
theless gives a man the habit of living by law; perhaps also it increases his 
fear and respect), but because He regards this as evil in itself.’’ I think one 


might ask, ‘‘Is this man’s concept ‘God’ the same as that of the communicant 
of one of the normal religions?’’ But let it pass. 
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the wearing of red tennis sneakers is wrong in itself, wrong in a 
‘‘primary’’ way, but there is some special causal account for this, 
some unusual factor or pattern in which he differs from the rest 
of us, which we may now look for by examining carefully these 
other peculiarities in his behavior in the familiar way which in- 
volves Smith on the ,couch telling us about his fantasies and 
dreams. (One day when he was a child he broke into a neighbor’s 
orchard and stole some pears—which he didn’t really want any- 
way—and he was wearing red tennis sneakers at the time, and 
his father, whom he feared, beat him horribly, and . . .). 

Imagine a man whose use of the word ‘‘green’’ is in all respects 
but one exactly like ours: of his eyes, which are in fact brown, he 
says ‘‘They’re green.’’ Is he joking? Apparently not. Is it 
that he wishes they were green, and so calls them that, though 
knowing full well that they are not? Apparently he feels no 
fondness for green eyes, and he insists (truthfully, according to 
the lie detectors) that they are green. Does he mistrust the mirrors 
we put in front of him? Apparently not; he takes their word 
for it everywhere else. We in fact find no evidence of the pres- 
ence in him of some belief which would explain his thinking that 
his eyes are really green. On the other hand, we should scarcely 
like to say that his concept ‘‘green’’ is just different from ours, 
given that his use of the word ‘‘green’’ is everywhere the same as 
ours—given in addition, if you like, that his use of all the color 
words is everywhere else the same as ours. Is it this, then: there 
is in him some physical defect (though we have not yet found 
independent evidence of it), the effect of which is that what he 
sees when he looks in a mirror, a bit of polished aluminum, ... , 
is a pair of green eyes; in other words, that he really sees them as 
green (‘‘primary’’ application of the word ‘‘green’’)—his doing 
so being explainable as the effect of some special cause, which we 
may look for by looking for other peculiarities in his behavior, and 
perhaps in the end, if it comes to that and we are very curious, by 
cutting him open. 

‘‘Perhaps I was a bit careless when I described Smith. I 
should have added: ‘and Smith is exactly like us in all other re- 
spects but this one, namely, that he thinks one ought never to 
wear red tennis sneakers. Not only is his use of the moral 


6In fact we should probably go far more slowly here than this suggests. 
We might restrict ourselves to saying merely this: ‘‘He says these things, and 
behaves in those ways [listing them].’’ Or we might grant it only in this 
form, ‘‘It’s too crazy—he seems to regard it as a sin!’’ which reflects here 
no doubt as to what his behavior is. Or somewhat less strong, ‘‘It’s as if 
he regarded it as sinful! ’’ 
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terminology everywhere else exactly like ours, but so are his be- 
liefs about God, other people, and the nature of red tennis sneakers, 
and so also is his psychological constitution—he is no more neurotic 
than the most normal of the rest of us.’ ’”’ 

If a man says of his eyes (which are in fact brown), ‘‘They’re 
green,’’ and you rule out the explanation that he is lying or 
joking, and the explanation that he has some queer belief of the 
sort indicated, and the explanation that he has some queer physical 
defect or at any rate physical difference from us, then you rule 
out the possibility of any conclusion but this: he does not mean 
by the word ‘‘green’’ what we mean by it. If by hypothesis a 
man sees what we see (he is physically what we are), and has no 
belief which he takes to be a reason for thinking that the thing he 
sees is not really of the color which it appears to him to be, and 
yet insists that it is not, then the words in his mouth do not mean 
what they mean in ours. 

Of course if his use of the word ‘‘green’’ (perhaps of all the 
color terminology as well) is everywhere else exactly what ours is, 
we shall not like to draw this conclusion. We shall prefer to run 
over the facts of the case to see if perhaps one of these alternative 
explanations is not really still open to us. But if by hypothesis 
they are ruled out, then the only remaining description of the 
case is: the rule (formula, habit, property, concept—whichever 
you prefer) associated with his word ‘‘green”’ is different from that 
associated with ours. 

And the case is the same with regard to ‘‘wrong.’’ 

‘*But ‘green’, ‘red’, and the like are very different from ‘right’ 
and ‘wrong’, so the analogy does not hold. I grant that in the 
case of the color words we could not, where the case is so described, 
claim that the words mean the same, that the concepts are the same. 
But this is not so in the case of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’.’’ 

Undoubtedly ‘‘red’’ is different from ‘‘wrong.’’ But the im- 
portant point to note here is this. Very often people give as a 
reason for saying that ‘‘red’’ is different from ‘‘wrong’’ the sup- 
posed fact that a man (a whole people) may be exactly like us 
in all other respects save that he (they) apply the words ‘‘wrong’”’, 
‘‘right’’ to acts to which we should never ourselves apply them, 
meaning to say about these acts just what we mean to say about 
those acts of which we say ‘‘wrong’’, ‘‘right’’—whereas all other 
things being equal, he (they) could not be said to mean the same as 
we mean when we say ‘‘red’’, ‘‘green’’ about a thing if he (they) 
apply these words to objects to which we should never ourselves 
apply them. Clearly if one so justifies one’s claim that ‘‘red’’ is 
different from ‘‘wrong’’, one cannot then appeal to this difference 
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between ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘wrong’’ as justification for saying that he 
(they) can mean the same when he says (they say) of, say, wearing 
red tennis sneakers ‘‘It’s wrong,’’ though he (they) cannot mean 
the same when he says (they say) of, say, grass ‘‘It’s red.’’ If one 
is to give a reason for this claim one must give an independent rea- 
son for saying that ‘‘red’’ is different from ‘‘wrong.”’ 

Is there anything which we can point to as a reason for saying 
that ‘‘red’’ is different from ‘‘right’’—which will then be a reason 
for saying that the analogy I drew above does not hold? People 
want to say: ‘‘right”’, ‘‘wrong’’ are evaluative expressions ; ‘‘red’’, 
‘‘green’’ are merely descriptive (or factual, or what you will). 
They want to say: this is the difference. But it is precisely what 
this difference amounts to that we are concerned with here. 
‘*When I say that a course of action is right, I am, with my words, 
doing something—not just saying something—I am, in fact, com- 
mending it.’’ But this is far from clear. As we stressed above, 
one may very well say ‘‘That’s right,’’ or ‘‘It would be right 
for you to do X,”’ or ‘‘ You ought to do X,’’ in a perfectly neutral 
tone of voice, accompanying it with no smiles or gestures or en- 
couraging noises whatever. ‘‘Still, as you have granted, if no one 
ever accompanied these words in this way (in your example, no 
one ever had to accompany them in this way) the words would 
not mean what they now mean. So the emotive accompaniment 
is in a sense fundamental to the moral terminology—but not of 
course to the color terminology.’’ Quite so. Nevertheless using 
the color terminology is no more a matter of glueing labels on 
objects than using the moral terminology is. When I say of a thing 
that it is green, I am also, with my words, doing something—e.g., 
I may be helping a storekeeper sort his stock, I may be reassuring 
& woman who was in doubt whether or not the color of a certain 
hat would quite do, I may be in process of bringing to someone 
else’s mind an image of something I saw yesterday (one may wish 
to do this, for example with a painting or a dress). There are 
many games which we play with the color words, but for all that, 
in just that sense in which it is true that commending, persuading, 

. » is fundamental to the moral terminology, so are the forms 
of life which are the uses of the color terminology fundamental to 
it. 

“*T see the redness in an apple; I don’t see the rightness of an 
action.’’ This difference (assuming it really is one’) is not rele- 
vant here. I don’t see the lemonness in a lemon either; and yet I 


7I have dealt with this issue in ‘‘In Defense of Moral Absolutes,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. LV (1958), pp. 1043-1053. 
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do not conclude that ‘‘is a lemon’”’ is different from ‘‘is:red’’ in the 
way in which it was said in the preceding paragraph that ‘‘is 
right’’ is different from ‘‘is red’’—namely that it is evaluative 
rather than merely descriptive. 

Clearly the sort of case I have described above is a limiting case. 
That is, a case in which we know that a man (or worse, a whole 
people) has no set of beliefs or physical or neurotic disability 
which accounts for his belief that, as he says, ‘‘Grass is red’’ or 
‘*A man ought never to wear red tennis sneakers.’’ All I wish to 
suggest is this: the more we look for evidence of the presence in 
him (them) of such beliefs and disabilities and fail to find any, 
the more striking becomes the peculiarity of the peculiar belief; as 
the temptation to say that there are no such beliefs and disabilities 
present in him increases, for lack of independent evidence to the 
contrary, so at the same time, the temptation to say that he can- 
not mean the same by the words also increases. 

One can, of course, continue to insist that there is a close 
affinity between the words ‘‘right’’, ‘‘wrong’’ in Smith’s mouth 
and the words ‘‘right’’, ‘‘wrong’’ in our mouths—the ‘‘emotive 
force’’, as you might want to put it, is the same in both. Never- 
theless, the more the likenesses everywhere else (the likenesses in be- 
lief as to what produces what, and the likenesses in physical con- 
stitution and behavior) are brought out, the more striking becomes 
the difference between the concepts, i.e., the more striking becomes 
the fact that the words are applied to different sets of objects. 

‘*Let’s go back a bit. J said: ‘The sole crucial characteristic 
of the moral terminology is its emotive role’ and ‘A man can re- 
gard anything as evil.’ Now you allowed above that a man might 
be said to think wearing red tennis sneakers wrong in a ‘derivative’ 
sense, i.e., where he believes that doing so, while not wrong in 
itself, brings about something which is bad. And you even allowed 
above that a man might be said to think wearing red tennis 
sneakers wrong in itself—though you said we would probably call 
him a neurotic and look for a special cause. But I think you’ve 
been playing the kind of game with the words ‘derivative’, ‘sec- 
ondary’ that you objected to when others played it. ‘Derivative’ 
or not, neurotic or not, the fact remains that, given a certain kind 
of behavior, a man may very well be said to think that wearing red 
tennis sneakers is wrong. It seems to me now that, having granted 
me this, you’ve granted me all I-wanted to prove.”’ 

If a man thinks that mirrors are in certain ways untrustworthy, 
he may think his (brown) eyes are really green; if a man has some 
physical defect and is therefore blind to colors he may think your 
new red tie is gray. 
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This much is quite easily granted—but it is distressingly un- 
exciting, far from the important conclusion certain philosophers 
have thought they were proving. A man can indeed be said to 
think anything wrong (even the wearing of red tennis sneakers), 
just as a man can be said to think anything red (even grass). 
Nevertheless (I shall spell it out only for ‘‘wrong’’; how it should 
run for ‘‘red’’ will be obvious), if a man thinks that X-ing is 
wrong and we say that therefore, on the one hand, he must have 
a belief or set of beliefs which he takes to be reason for thinking 
it is wrong, but which are either false or, though true, no reason 
for thinking that X-ing is wrong, or, on the other hand, something 
unusual must at some time or through some period have happened 
to him such that we could understand how one to whom that had 
happened could think X-ing wrong—to say that one or the other 
of these must be so even though we have as yet no independent 
reason for thinking either so is to say at least this: the fact that 
he thinks X-ing wrong is no reason whatever for thinking it is. 
I do not say that the truth of one or the other of these shows 
that he is mistaken, or that there is no reason whatever for thinking 
that X-ing is wrong; I say only that the truth of one or the other 
of these shows that his thinking that X-ing is wrong is no reason 
for thinking that it is. The point behind my use of the terms 
‘*derivative’’, ‘‘primary’’ should now be clear. 

So, although a man may indeed be said to think X-ing wrong 
(right, ethically neutral) if he behaves in the relevant ways with 
regard to X-ing, nothing follows about any applications of 
‘‘wrong’’, ‘‘right’’, ‘‘ethically neutral’’. 

{It may be worthwhile stressing the fact that this point (a 
man may be said to think X-ing wrong if he behaves in the relevant 
ways) and the point made earlier on (if no one ever behaved in 
the relevant ways, the moral terminology used would not have the 
sense it has for us) are different—though it may be either (or 
both) which a man has in mind when he says that the fundamental 
role of the moral terminology is emotive, prescriptive, ..... The 
point made earlier is: a certain sort of behavior is necessary 
(though not necessary in every case) for the terms to have the 
meanings they have. The point made here is: a certain sort of 
behavior is sufficient in a given case for us to say ‘‘He thinks the 
terms (meaning what we mean by them) apply here.’’] 

During the last twenty or thirty years (and particularly during 
the years since the appearance of the late Professor Austin’s 
article on ‘‘Other Minds’’) philosophers have been discovering 
that one after another of the expressions we had, before the New 
Enlightenment, thought simply descriptive, are not simply de- 
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seriptive; they have discovered that many of these expressions 
have non-descriptive (better, ‘‘push-pull’’) functions as well, and 
they have been concerned to describe these functions—have, in 
fact, in many cases, described them exceedingly well. This insight 
into the fact that the words we use function in many different 
sorts of ways is ultimately, I take it, due to Wittgenstein—which 
is what, incidently, makes it all the more curious that these phi- 
losophers should have overlooked the fact that the so-called simple 
descriptions (‘‘red’’, ‘‘green’’, and the like) a/so have push-pull 
functions *—all the more curious because the point is so clearly 
brought out in the early sections of the Philosophical Investigations. 
But be that as it may, the important point appears to me to be 
this: the question whether this function of ‘‘P’’ is fundamental to 
**P’’ is a puzzle; the solution has no direct consequences for the 
applications of ‘‘P’’. 

One can find a puzzle more or less amusing; tastes (and 
puzzles) vary. But it is not for the sake of solving puzzles that 
so much energy has gone into the study of philosophy throughout 
its history. In the case of ethics, philosophers have wanted to 
know which things are really good or right—if anything is—and 
why. On these questions, which I (I submit not arbitrarily) call 
the problems of moral philosophy, the solution of a puzzle has no 
direct bearing whatever. Hence it is not for no reason, and not 
without justification, that many people accuse the contemporary 
British philosophers and their American relatives of having ab- 
dicated their interest in the major problems of philosophy in favor 
of linguistics. One can ask how the expression ‘‘X’’ is used, and 
in so doing be asking where and with what justification it is and 
should be applied; in this sense, the study of usage is more than 
merely a study of usage; in this sense, every philosopher has been 
concerned with usage. And on the other hand, one can ask how 
the expression ‘‘X’’ is used, and in so doing be asking only where 
and in what manner it is applied, or in what manner it is typically 
or ‘‘fundamentally’’ applied; in this sense, the study of usage 
begins and ends in the study of usage. 

Or one may put it this way: ‘‘Don’t ask for the meaning, ask 
for the use’’ will do only if ‘‘use’’ is used sufficiently broadly to 
include reference. 

I said that the solution of a puzzle has no bearing on the prob- 
-lems of philosophy ; I should have said ‘‘ properly understood’’ the 


8 The only paper which I have seen in which the push-pull functions of 
descriptive expressions are recognized, and an attempt is made to begin to 
describe them, is S. E. Toulmin and K. Baier’s ‘‘On Describing,’’ Mind, 
Vol. 61, January, 1952. 
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solution of a puzzle has no bearing on the problems of philosophy. 
For Wittgenstein’s insight (if it is to be credited to him) has been 
grossly mishandled. Philosophers have misunderstood the nature 
of the questions they were asking themselves, and have taken the 
solution to a puzzle to be the solution to a problem: they have 
argued (rightly) that if the fundamental role of the moral termi- 
nology is emotive, then it follows from the fact that a man uses 
one of these terms in this way that he uses it correctly (I say 
‘‘rightly’’ because one can do with the expression ‘‘uses it cor- 
rectly’? what one wishes) ; but from this they have concluded that 
therefore the term in question does in fact apply to the thing 
such a man applies it to. But this last is a sheer careless error. 

The parallel error has not been overtly made in the case of ‘‘I 
know that p.’’ Professor Austin (‘‘Other Minds,’’ Logic and 
Language, Second Series, ed. by A. G. N. Flew) himself is quite 
careful. Though he says that ‘‘. . . we are often right to say we 
know even in cases where we turn out subsequently to have been 
mistaken .. .’’ (p. 142) and that 


- we may be perfectly justified in saying we know or we promise, in spite 
of the fact that things ‘may’ turn out badly, and it’s a more or less serious 
matter for us if they do. And further, it is overlooked that the conditions 
which must be satisfied if I am to show that a thing is within my cognizance 
or within my power are conditions, not about the future, but about the 
present and the past: it is not demanded that I do no more than believe about 
the future [p. 145], 


he does allow that if a man has said ‘‘I know that p”’ and ‘‘p’’ 
turns out to have been false, we say ‘‘Then you didn’t know, after 
all.’’ Nevertheless, the tone of this important and influential 
article suggests that, having understood that ‘‘I know that p’’ is 
fundamentally performatory, we now need no longer feel troubled 
by the old problems. But the old problems are by no means either 
solved or even bypassed. Professor Austin writes, 


. if I say ‘This is a (real) oasis’ without first ascertaining that it’s not 
a mirage, then I do chance my hand: but if I have ascertained that it’s not, 
and can recognize for sure that it isn’t (as when I am drinking its waters), 
then surely I’m not chancing my hand any longer. I believe, of course, that 
it will continue to perform as (real) oases normally do: but if there’s a 
lusus naturae, a miracle, and it doesn’t, that won’t mean I was wrong, pre- 
viously, to call it a real oasis. [Pp. 139-140.] 


But though one may quite well be prepared to grant that there may 
be situations such that when we are in them, and things go pe- 
culiarly in the future, we don’t say ‘‘I guess it wasn’t a real... 
(oasis) .. .’’ but imstead say ‘‘I guess... (oases) ... don’t 
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always behave in the way we thought they did’’—the Sceptiec’s point 
can obviously be simply re-stated: and how do you know when 
you’re in such a situation? 

I said that the ‘‘tone’’ of Professor Austin’s article suggests 
that the old problems need no longer trouble us—though he does 
not say so explicitly. In fact, however, the effect has been the 
same as if he had. For apparently the old problems no longer do 
trouble those who have been influenced by him. 

Nor has the error been overtly made in ethics. Mr. Mayo (with 
whom we began) does not say that if a man uses ‘‘right’’ in the 
manner we have been discussing it then follows that he is thor- 
oughly justified in so applying it (where ‘‘justified’’ includes: 
the action is right), but what he says in Ethics and the Moral Life 
suggests it. On p. 80, Mr. Mayo briefly discusses ‘‘meaning- 
eriteria’’ for moral terminology; he writes, 


The word ‘virtuous’ is an epithet of commendation, and people who use it, 
as is common today, in order to disparage conceit or smugness (which are 
moral defects) are breaking the rules according to which the word is (or 
was) ‘¢orrectly’ used, and setting up new rules of correctness. Again, any- 
one who said ‘Torturing is wrong’ in a tone expressive of glee, or whose 
actions manifested an attitude at variance with his professed moral view, 
would be held to be saying something inappropriate. 


Presumably if one uses the moral terminology in the manner dis- 
cussed above, what one says is ‘‘appropriate.’’ But may just any 
moral judgment be truwe—assuming that the evaluative epithets 
are used as discussed above? Mr. Mayo tells us that there is no 
such thing as a correspondence theory of truth for moral discourse, 
but then proceeds to write (p. 82): ‘‘When I say ‘Torturing is 
wrong’, the relevant rule for the correctness of this assertion is 
nothing other than the moral rule which it expresses’’—which at 
least sounds like: ‘‘Torturing is wrong’’ is true, or ‘‘correct,’’ if 
and only if torturing is wrong. Well, is it? This principle can 
perhaps be defended by showing that it is deducible from some 
higher, or more fundamental, moral principle, but having reached 
this point it appears that nothing further can be done in the way 
of proof or defense. Well, says Mr. Mayo, we must allow for 
“irreducible differences of moral opinion’’ (p. 84); and in fact 
‘fall criteria of truth, validity, moral rightness, and so on, are 
functions of the degree of agreement among classes of human be- 
ings’’ (p. 55), which agreement need by no means be universal, and 
in fact, in the case of morality, must at least ‘‘potentially’’ not be 
universal, for ‘‘Disputes [on moral issues] are not a contingent 
consequence of the fact that people hold moral views which happen 
to conflict ; on the contrary, people’s moral views just are the ways 
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in which their holders are committed to act or argue in possible 
controversies’’ (p. 108). 

But, in fact, it is not worthwhile producing an extended proof 
that Mr. Mayo has made the error I am concerned with here, and 
this for two reasons. First, at only one place (Chapter VII) does 
Mr. Mayo explicitly discuss the question which he suggested was 
‘*behind’’ all the questions of moral philosophy, namely ‘‘ How is it 
that a man’s recognition of a moral principle can make a difference 
to his conduct?’’ In the preceding chapters he has already 
answered this question (though apparently without noticing that 
he had done so) in the manner: by definition, recognizing a moral 
principle makes a difference to one’s conduct. Chapter VII is on 
the subject, how Reason can influence, and sometimes fail to in- 
fluence, the Passions; the answer is: the words standing for the 
virtues stand for dispositions, and dispositions can sometimes admit 
of exceptions. Nothing further is said about what dispositions are, 
and how they can admit of exceptions; nevertheless, Mr. Mayo con- 
cludes that the philosophical problems have now been solved,’ and 
that ‘‘any residual problems about the facts of ‘self-control’ can 
be handed to the psychologist in a form suitable for investigation”’ 
(p. 140). There is a later chapter on Conscience, but it is merely 
repetition of the preceding in different terminology. In the end, 
then, the (one would have thought quite obvious) objections raised 
at the beginning of this paper are simply overlooked. 

And second, because Mr. Mayo’s book is not in general of much 
interest. It will have no interest for the professional, because there 
is nothing new in it. Mr. Mayo’s point about the importance of 
‘*dissensus’’ in morality might have had some interest, but it is so 
vaguely put (‘‘perhaps a logically necessary feature,’’ ‘‘close to 
self-contradiction,’’ . . .), and is conjoined with so confusing an 
account of the nature of factual truth and deductive reasoning, 
that one is hard put to it to make anything out of it at all. Nor 
would it make a useful textbook; in this capacity it will contribute 
to superficiality in the slow student, and to confusion in the 
bright student. 

Nevertheless the book is of interest in this way: it quite clearly 
illustrates two tendencies in recent writings on ethics, both of which 
I think harmful. First, the tendency to suppose that the puzzles 
I have been discussing are the central issues in moral philosophy 
(in Mr. Mayo’s words, they ‘‘stand behind”’ all the questions of 
moral philosophy). This tendency is reflected not merely in ethics, 
but in other areas of philosophy as well. And second, the tendency 
to treat all too casually and carelessly the similarities and differ- 
ences between fact-stating and moral discourse, the result of which 
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is an inadequate account of both. People (Mr. Mayo included) 
sometimes write as if all the work has already been done, as if the 
maps have already been drawn, and all that wants doing is making 
them clear for the student. It is for these reasons that, although 
Mr. Mayo’s book is not the hard-working sort of philosophical 
study which is of interest for itself, I have nevertheless used it as a 
starting-point for some reflections about moral judgment—with an 
interest also in suggesting their relevance to an examination of the 
‘*non-descriptive’’ functions of language in general. 

Part III of Mr. Mayo’s book is entitled ‘‘Towards a New Hu- 
manism.’’ Chapter X contains a brief discussion of Existentialism 
(point: the Existentialists are right in saying that personal re- 
lations are unique; wrong in supposing that this has any conse- 
quences for ethics). In Chapter XI the point is made that we 
have been concentrating excessively on the ethics of rules or prin- 
ciples (‘‘What should I do?’’) and neglecting the ethics of char- 
acter (‘‘What should I be?’’). The advantages of concerning 
oneself with the latter are (very roughly) set out, but nothing 
further is done about it. Chapter XII contains some brief (but 
to me unconvincing) remarks about freedom and determinism. 
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